King of Cooden 
and Memories 
by Gordon Carey 
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COODEN MOUNT & THE YOUNG FAMILY 


My story is about the Young family and their very wel- 
comed guest who came to live at Cooden Mount. They treated 
their guests like royalty and dubbed him ‘The King’. 

The firm of William Young and Sons came to Bexhill 
when the railways were being constructed. They were construc- 
tional engineers who specialised in ironwork. The biggest rail- 
way bridge spanned the two roads that met at the junction of 
Bexhill Common. It was in two spans with a brick constructed 
base containing a gentlemens’ toilet within the centre. When 
the heavy steam trains passed over on their way to Crowhurst, I 
would run under the bridge to listen to the thunderous rattle. 
The bridge was also a useful shelter from the rain on the way to 
Old Town or Bexhill. 

The extensions and improvements to the Young property 
transformed it into quite a large house and ‘Cooden Mount’ 
became a well established landmark. Along with their London 
home and the engineering business William and his family were 
kept very active. 

One Sunday afternoon Mr Young was out for a walk. 
When passing over Cooden Mount he stopped to admire the 
magnificent scenery. He could see right over Pevensey Marsh, 
the Bay, Pevensey and Eastbourne too, with its background of 
lovely hills. Inland he could see the village of Hooe nestling in 
the green Sussex landscape. 

On the Mount was a small house that was owned and 
occupied by Jeremiah Cook who had himself originally chosen 
the site. Feeling very attracted to the property Mr Young 
eventually became the owner even though it was not really big 
enough for his wife, his daughter Mary and his two sons, 
Stanley and Douglas. 

After a while he commissioned Bill Gillam, the local 
builder, to make several extensions to the house. Bill had a 
good reputation locally where there were numerous fine exam- 
ples of his work among which were the schools in Collington 
lane. 
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Young Stanley worked very hard designing all the iron- 
work in his father’s yard. Douglas was a cool sort of chap who 
would never get flurried or in a flap. Mary, the daughter, spent 
most of her time preaching the good Lord’s advice from the 
Gospels. On one occasion she gave me some African flowers 
called chincherinche — they were white, shaped like bluebells, 
and had a lovely scent. 


THE ROYAL GARRISON ARTILLERY, 
THE SWIMMING POOL 


When old Mr Young moved in he planted fir-trees and 
built a water tower in the extensive grounds. He witnessed 
many changes as the years went by. During the first world war 
he allowed soldiers in the grounds. They were called ‘Lother’s 
Lambs’ after the name of their commanding officer. The 
soldiers constructed a sizeable swimming pool in the grounds. 
It was similar to the Egerton park pool, but the floor left only 
as mud. 

They started to dig and they dug and they dug. 

They bricked up the sides but the floor they left only as 

mud. 

No one would believe it. ‘What! A swimming pool at 

Cooden. It could never be done.’ But they did. 


THE WELCOMED GUEST 


One day a guest arrived seeking a home for himself and his 
bride. Although the farmers were friendly chaps he could find 
no barns or buildings free at the farms in Cooden and Bur- 
chington, so he looked for somewhere further back, over the 
Mount and down an old track that led from the beach. Over 
the Mount down to where they kept the Foxhounds — then on 
to Barnhorn Manor. 

Old Carey Withenden was the Huntsman then, and when 
they hunted in a pack he looked so gay in his red coat astride 
his hunting grey. 

The bonfire boys would hold and have their bonfire in the 
Pond field, south of Church Hill avenue, until Shepherd’s 
Close was built. Then Mr Young gave permission to the boys to 
have their bonfire on the Mount annually on the 5th of Novem- 
ber — and great fun it was for all. 

Now down the old track stood a little one up, one down, 
brick cottage. It had no windows no doors but a big hole in the 
ceiling on the first floor. 

The loft we could hide in all day 

While the farmers were gathering their hay. 


THE GOLF COURSE 


Down by the railway a golf course they made, you could 
see the people playing in their two’s and four’s, could hear 
them shouting, sounded like ‘Four’. They’d drive a white ball far 
and wide, if I didn’t dodge quickly I could be hit in the side. 

Mr Robson was then the Pro., he would teach all the 
things you would need to know. 

Now we were happy in our little home, Mr Douglas never 
worried us, he left us alone. 

Although we saw him nearly every day as off to the fields 
we would go, to hunt and play, the grass was cut so short and 
fine, it made our meals hard to find. 

A flag in a hole is no good to a mole 

And the mice just stayed away. 


THE ‘FIR TREES’ 


My hunting ground was Pevensey Marshes. The men of 
the Parks family were the keepers of the Marsh for nigh on two 
hundred years. At night, when the duck took flight, young 
Fred, with his muzzle-loaded gun, would shoot at one on sight. 
To clean his muzzle-load gun, Fred poured boiling water down 
the muzzle. Although Fred meant no harm to my friends, he 
just picked one for his week-end meal. 

I could see him walking all over the marshes every day, 
but if my friends were in need, he was there to do his good 
deed. 

I was reared with farmer friends. Their barns were stacked 
with corn. I travelled around at times. We saw the mill on the 
hill where they ground their corn. 


THE MILL ON THE HILL 


The fir trees that old Mr Young planted grew big and tall. 
Douglas would saw one down every Fall and cut it into logs for 
the winter fuel. When it was cold on a winter’s night they 
would all sit around in the glowing firelight. All was merry and 
bright, then we got our biggest fright. Workmen came with 
shovel and pick and dismantled our home, brick by brick. 

We did not know the youngs had gone 

I had not seen Douglas for ever so long. 

He had such heavenly pleasant ways 

I’m sure I'll meet him at the end of my days. 


The Youngs employed a gardener and a maid who lived 
with them. As time went by the two of them were playing 
naughty little tricks, much to the disapproval of the Young 
family. This went on for some considerable time until it was 
eventually decided they would have to go. That was the end of 
their playing around. The Youngs wanted no hanky-panky in 
their household. Then came Miss Lilly James who served them 
all well, right to the end of their days. 


We were happy in our little home. Young Douglas would 
come nearly every day, or I would see him on my way around. 

One day the maid gave me some tea. Douglas came in and 
said to me ‘Have you seen the King anywhere?’ ‘No.’ said I, 
‘But [ll go and have a look for you.’ So with my steps, up I 
went, then poked my head up through the hole, and up above, 
there he was, sitting like a dove. He agitated for a moment as if 
to say ‘You’re not Douglas, my friendly man.’ I told Douglas 
what I’d seen and he was pleased, for on the floor of the ceiling 
above there must have been at least two inches of his dung. 
Doug said ‘Don’t disturb, That’s his way of insulating his loft.’ 
Now Man has copied his ways and do all their lofts with 
insulation, but with man-made materials. 
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New roads they have made that were once old tracks. Nice 
cosy homes they have built, Windows all double-glazed, doors 
all locked and bolted, attics all insulated. 

Roofs very tight, no place to alight. They never gave me or 
my mate a home or a thought. My parents were right: ‘Don’t 
trust them. Don’t ever get too close’ they often said. 

Round and round I would go 
In wind and rain, sleet and snow. 

I tried everywhere to find a home, a barn, 

outhouse or old brick shed — but no. 

Bushes and hedgerows are no good to me 

As everyone knows, I don’t live in a tree 

Please find me a home near Cooden-by-Sea 

Something quite humble, no palace required, 

Somewhere to shelter and rest when I’m tired. 

ll reign over you as far as my two big eyes can see, 

I’m sure you'll let no harm come to me. 

I will always be your Majesty 

Barny Owl 
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MEMORIES 


Cooden 


Cooden — I can remember Cooden of over seventy years 
ago. All the way from our park to the end at Cooden there was 
an old gravel road with Tram lines on which ran the old sort of 
Tram where the driver stood at the front and controlled the 
start-stop with a brass wheel which was fitted on flat with a 
short stub. 

The only few houses were those at the Cooden end on the 
right side going to Cooden. Mr Berry lived in one of the houses 
and Jack Playford in another. Old Jack was the foreman for the 
De-La-Warr estate and whenever I saw him he would be on his 
own with his wheelbarrow, pick and shovel. Of course, all the 
roads were gravel made. 

The whole of the south cliff from the Polegrove on the 
south side was open green fields. The troops stationed in 
Cooden made them their practice grounds. 

The Tramrails ran along Devonshire road and through the 
town. When the track Trams were discontinued they were 
replaced by overhead electric trolley buses. Eventually all the 
south cliff to Cooden became roads and houses. There was also 
a big girls school called Winsby House. I remember one chap 
who worked there as a Layman plumber. Land and opportuni- 
ties were great in those days and he took advantage of it and he 
became one of our best known builders. The development of 
Cooden enticed some very notable people — Lord Inverness, 
for example, and Lady Harper, and Mr Pye, and Mr Kieler the 
marmalade king, and many others. The Cooden Beach Hotel 
and golf club also had it’s attractions. There was a royal day 
when the young princesses, Elizabeth, our present queen, and 
her sister, Margaret, came to Cooden when they. were children. 

After the old Halt and wood platforms, Cooden had a new 
railway station built in 1934-5. 

Cyril Lingham was born in one of the houses at Cooden. 
Cyril’s brother was the head gardener at the men’s convalescent 
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home where doctor Spooner was the medical officer. The Ford 
brothers had an old black hut that stood back on the beach 
opposite the hotel. They would lay their hooks and lines as far 
as Bexhill and keep all the area in fish, if the weather was 
reasonable. 

Lots of folk can remember the teashop, Jumbo. It used to 
be the outpost for the coastguards. They had two rows of 
houses, six in each row. One row stood where the De-La-Warr 
now stands. They were positioned from north to south. 

The other six were at the top of Galley Hill, backing on to 
the railway with their fronts facing south. I myself spent days 
after a storm repairing the slate roofs. Old Jesse Mott told me, 
more than fifty years ago, that the Customs men chased him 
right across the marsh and lost him in Little Common when he 
was looting a wrecked barge in Pevensey Bay. 


Little Common 


I would assume that the village was inhabited between the 
14th and 15th century, judging by the remains of the old 
houses which consist of mostly brick walls to the first floor, 
then timber studded to roof and cladded with weather boarding 
and mostly painted white. I call to mind the pair of cottages in 
the Twitten that stood behind the bank — they were called 
Elliot’s Grocers Shop which was managed by two brothers. It 
was a double fronted pair with white painted boarding to front 
first floor. Then there was my old cottage, Birchington that was 
in the Gilham family for two hundred years. There were also a 
few by the farmsteads that were nearby. An old brick house 
next to Frank Walter’s place, and one in Green Lane. A pair 
stood in Peartree Lane next to Hive Cottage, and one called 
High Peartree Cottage. There was No 1, 2 and 3 fresh water 
cottages together with 1, 2 and 3 Pond cottages. Also Providence 
cottage next to Hills shop. There was also Cackle Corner and 
one near the centre of the village called New Jansi — I think 
one of the oldest and now gone. Also the Moat, down Kennel 
Lane Elliots grocery shop is now Alexandra Flats. 
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The farmsteads I have mentioned were, in the main, 
picked from the best south-facing land, mostly up Barnhorn 
Lane. There was Lower, Middle and Upper Barnhorn. On the 
other side was Beaches Farm. I won’t forget that Solly Cramp 
and I built the new farmhouse about 64 years ago. Young 
Lingham, the farmer’s son, would ride his three wheeled pram 
down to the village every day with fresh milk for his customers. 

Cooden Sea Road was the only road that I can recall. All 
the other ways in and out of the village were called lanes. When 
a haycart went through Barnhorn Lane the over-hanging 
hedgerows would drag the hay from the sides of the wagon. 
Barnhorn Lane was changed into a road in 1932. Sandhurst 
Lane, Coneyburrow Lane, Popps Lane, Kennel Lane, High 
Peartree Lane, Broadoak Lane, Ellerslie Lane, Collington 
Lane. These first dwellers must have had nature close to their 
hearts if the names of their cottages were anything to go by. 
There was Peartree Cottage, Streamside, Kiln Bank, Hive 
Cottage, Lavender Cottage, Strawberry Cottage, Walnut Cot- 
tage, Peach Cottage, Woodlands, Roughlands, Tanglewood and 
Mayberry. Many Oaks, Larburnum Cottage, also High Pear- 
tree cottage. I must not forget Green Lane, mother lived there 
105 years ago in Kiln Bank Cottage down Peartree Lane we 
heated the cottage by wood fire on which we also boiled water 
and vegetables. Over the fire there was a Spit for roasting. We 
could cook in the inglenook and I would bump my head on the 
wood beam above when going in and out. 

Later some roads were similarly named — Willow Drive, 
The Gorseway, They Byway, Chestnut Walk, and Down 
Meads Road that was previously Kennel Lane where they kept 
the foxhounds. Carey Withenden was the Master of Hounds — 
they have been retired many years now but it was a lovely sight 
when they held their meet in front of the Wheatsheaf which 
was then our only public house. The Denbigh Pub, at the top 
of the hill was then run by a popular sporting local man named 
Josh Smith who kept a pack of Harrier hounds until they 
became too much for him to handle. I have so many memories 
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of the village of 65 years ago that I seem to be running away 
with myself. 

Many old folk will remember the pond, it was situated just 
about where the bank and Tommy Tucker’s shop ends. What 
later became the shops were originally built without shop 
fronts. I personally bricked up the butcher’s shop and glaze 
tiled the walls for old Fisher, the so-called builder, and charged 
him 25 shillings. 

Old Bill Gilham told me it cost fifty pounds when they 
built the house on the side of Birchington Cottage. 

A Lady at a bus stop asked me if I knew a house, my mind 
was blank at the time, it was called the Moat, when home I 
recalled my brother and I going out to see a Mr Kent he had 
recently moved out there it was down Kennel Lane on the right 
side at the rear of the Kennels, about forty yards in off the lane 
it was rather marsh type of land with bull rushes quite remote 
area that was all I could remember, well it was seventy three 
years ago, with not many houses then. I cannot forget the large 
stone horse water trough outside Seafield School, it was 
retained by Jim Donne, is now in his Garden in Green Lane. 


In field rear Churchill Avenue. 
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Peartree Lane, Barnhorn Lane. 
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Peartree Lane, and Churchill. 


Ocklinge. Also the lovely replica of Hurstmonceux Castle, 
it was formed in red clay it stood in the middle of the pond in 
the home of Mr Hurst, it was about six feet long two feet wide 
and about three feet high and stood much clear of the water. I 
feel sure that Mr Hurst had some family ties with the castle. 

A Mr Godfrey was the landlord of the Wheatsheaf, then 
came Ma Hemings, she was very stern, but also kind, her 
son-in-law Stan Gibbs looked smart in his uniform R.N.V.S. 
He was chosen with others, to form a guard of honour, when 
the Duke and Duchess of York on there visit to Canada in 
nineteen thirty eight. 

Opposite the pond stood a row of one floor type, slate roof 
cottages. Old Frank Cheal, the barber, built and butted his 
shop (now the newsagents), onto the end cottage. Opposite was 
the Little Folks Home. One of my neighbours, who was the 
matron of this young children’s home, reminded me recently of 
the times, many years ago, when I saw her out walking with the 
children. New homes are now being built where the children’s 
home used to be. 
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Going down Church Hill from Church Hill Avenue there 
stood a row of two-up, two-down houses that were eventually 
all pulled down. At the Little Common end, Bill Smith had his 
butchers shop. From the Shoot I had at Moor Hall, I kept him 
supplied with fresh caught rabbits at ten shillings a dozen. On 
one occasion while walking over the spare plots in Church Hill, 
my old Vic said, ‘“There’s a rabbit down the hole’’. I slipped 
back home for the ferret and within five minutes, Bill Smith 
had two more rabbits and I had two bob. 

When the time came for old Bill to retire, Goodwin & Sons 
had the contract to rebuild. A chap called ‘Slogger’ Merrill 
pulled it down and Jim Goodwin asked me to build the new 
shop — which I did, over fifty years ago. 

The last gamekeeper on the Highwood estate was Alf 
Terry’s father. He lived in Keeper’s Cottage, on the left hand 
side of Peartree Lane near the Ninfield road. 
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From the row of houses on the left going down Church 
Hill it was all open ground except for a big wooden hut, similar 
to those used in World War One. George Dicks, the wheel- 
wright, used this hut as his workshop sixty five years ago. 
When the trade began to die out, old George packed it in and 
decided to have a pair of houses built. I remember it well; a 
bricklayer much older than myself, named Bert Leeves, helped 
me build them. At twelve noon each day he would go in the 
Wheatsheaf and return about two o’clock and sleep in our 
building hut, too boozy to work. He was lucky not to get 
caught out. The Crossways Tea Rooms were being built at that 
time — about 19234. During that time also, old Bert took 
boulders and mortar and put a boulder plinth around the base 
of the newly erected Village War memorial. 

Remembering houses and shops that I have worked on 
brings to mind Frank Walter’s shop. Long before my time it 
used to be the bakehouse and I used a few of the fine big bricks 
in my cottage. They are still there, in the open fire-back. 


Forge Cottage, Little Common. 
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After that, at a small side window on Peartree Lane side, 
Frank’s stepfather, Mr Medhurst became the boot repairer. 
Eventually young Frank became involved with Television when 
it was in it’s early days and, in 1936 he gave a demonstration at 
the British Legion. Since then he has improved the house and 
shop wonderfully well. The pair of houses George Dicks had 
built have been altered into shops a Greengrocers and a Fish 
shop with complete shop fronts. 

Logie Baird then lived in a house in Knebworth Road in 
Bexhill, a Trusted Friend Cliff Hoad the Baker, told me that 
roundsmen called three times a week and Logie showed him a 
Vision picture of their companion it was obviously the one of 
the first Vision picture ever to be seen, there was no reason to 
disbelieve his story. 

When I was working on the new butchers shop a workman 
would pass by each day, he was building the Lytch Gate at St 
Marks Church, that was about 1945. The Church was erected 
in 1842. 


Crossroads in Village. 
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One year at the annual village show, I displayed some 
runner beans, they were 19 inches long, I thought they were 
pretty good until the retired policeman who lodged at Fannys 
Fords cottage next to Cheal’s shop put his six beans out they 
were twenty eight inches long. 

Old Harry Ford he would dress up like John Bull with the 
union jack displayed over his chest. Another old character was 
Percy Bowden it was his delight playing the fiddle, and the ever 
cheerful Wally Smith. 

Mr Sainsbury lived in the Thatched House in Pinewoods. 
He donated six hundred pounds to help start off the village 
community association. He enjoyed his walk to the village each 
day via Collington Lane and back home along the footpath. I 
can see him now in my mind’s eye with his white hair cut in a 
bob, relating so proudly how his father made him the errand 
boy and bought him a carrier bike and paid him a half crown a 
week. 

Mr Crocker had a little shop that was managed by Miss 
Archer. She was such a good manager that the shop was often 
referred to as ‘Miss Archer’s’. Crocker was the blacksmith. 
Others were Turner of Sidley, Turner Bros of Bexhill, Baker of 
London Road, Dennet of Victoria Road, Jim Wimborne of Old 
Town, his father worked for the local council in the days of 
horses. With tool making and sharpening it was a busy 
industry. 

Carter and Lidstone operated the first Bus Company from 
Little Common to Bexhill. The first flower seller I remember 
was a Mr Parker who lived at the back of the Denbigh. It was 
over seventy years ago that he would travel into the town with 
his baskets of flowers. There was also the Morley family market 
garden next to where the King Offa school now is. Just past 
Sutherland Avenue where the phonebox now stands, was a Tea 
Garden. 

The King Offa school, opened in 1907, was then the 
Downs Infants and Mixed. Two of the teachers were Miss Bizly 
and Mrs M Jones who took the infants. 
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George Dick’s Works Shed. 
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Over Pond to west and cottages. 
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Mr Mott’s stonemason’s yard was situated where the Fire 
station now stands. He could be seen busily working away 
making tombstone kerbs — our cemetery is full of them. There 
was an unmade side road adjoining leading to the railway goods 
yard. Up Belle Hill the horses and carts would pull up at the 
old firm of Warburton’s for their hay and corn. A little further 
on stood the Queen’s Head public house — another landmark 
that no longer exists. 


Over to Sidley 


One short cut for me would be past Hoad’s Mill to Dean’s 
Drive. From there the open land would gradually fall away 
down to a slight dip and then a slight rise to Sidley. In the 
distance could be seen the men in Adam’s brickyard making 
and forming bricks into clamps. They dug the clay and formed 
it into bricks which were then set out to dry off. When dry, 
they formed the base, set in rows with a channel, alternately to 
receive the fire of peat — coke. This process would be control- 
led by the Fire-Burner — an expert at brick making. The 
clamp would contain approximately thirty thousand bricks. 
The outside of the clamps would be plastered over with a slurry 
clay — the tops were left open. This was to retain the heat of 
the fire which was left to burn itself out and cool down — a 
process that might take as long as two weeks. The outside 
bricks would be classed as castings as they had not received the 
direct heat of the fire — these were used for inside. The good 
well burned bricks were separated and used as facing bricks. 
Mr Adams, the owner of the brickyard, also owned the coal 
business which had a little hut for an office and a young office 
clerk. In the very early days the coal would be carted up from 
the Sea Road beach dump from where it would be delivered to 
the customers in Sidley. 


Lewes Lass 


My father witnessed the breaking up of the coastal barge 
off the coast at Bexhill. It was the pride of the Lewes river 
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The Lewes Lass Cottages. 


called the Lewes Lass and wrecked in the early 1880’s. In 1884 
Mr Adams built a pair of houses to commemorate the lovely 
barge from which he salvaged the magnificent figurehead and 
attached it to the new buildings. Although he was a brickmaker 
he acquired the facings for the pair of houses from the Ashbur- 
nham brick kilns for the outside work. These bricks were red 
sand faced and the stacking and burning left the ends (or 
heads, as they were called) a blueish black, laid in a Flemish 
bond, one stretcher and one blue-black header. I’ve seldom 
seen a better example of brickwork. Erected in the Ninfield 
road the houses were named “The Lewes Lass Cottages’. 

At that time there was another short cut to Sidley from 
Woodgate up through the fields and out past old Burnt House 
to Sidley Green. It’s called Buxton Drive and named after 
Councillor Buxton who was the publican at the ‘Sussex’ and a 
well known local resident. Our one time mayor, Councillor 
Paton, also had a road named after him. One of the most 
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notable and respected local people was Jack Marchant, the 
uncrowned mayor of Sidley, whose efforts for the people of 
Sidley were without equal. 

It was through him that the first lovely Community Hall 
was built. My little contribution for the good times I had at 
Sidley was to keep the building costs at rock bottom. A 
contribution that gave me great pleasure and pride. 


The Branch Line 


The costly branch railway line involved bridge building, 
the biggest of which was the building of the Crowhurst viaduct 
over the Crowhurst marshes. This required the construction of 
seventeen brick arches, with a road and rail track across the 
crown of arches which required retaining walls. My father, who 
worked on them, told me that the foundations were as deep in 
the ground as the arches were out of it. It was a terrific 


The Pelham Hotel. 
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The New Inn Pub. 


undertaking to make a safe road over the top for heavy steam 
trains. It would seem that some imaginative planners were 
looking ahead to what might come in the future, because it was 
decided also to build two big hotels with wine and beer bars. 
They must have forseen the possibility of development in that 
area and they did Sidley proud. 

The Tin Chapel which became the Working Men’s Club 
was eventually pulled down and is now Hammonds Garage. 


Hotels 


The thatched cottage east side next to the Sussex Hotel is 
now gone. 

But not the New Inn Pub, and old Burnt House. 

Mr Oliver a past owner of Burnt House, he was a renound 
Pigeon Racer he kept his birds in the Loft of his Granery now 
the top of Buxton Drive which they have now made into a 
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shop, it is claimed he was the first man to race a pigeon from 
over the sea from France. 

It was said that old Mark Vidler bread down from his 
strain, and Mark’s White flight bird used to win all the races 
when it flew from York, Perth, and Scotland. Lots of people 
would see it come home over the wall at Sidley Cricket Ground 
to his loft. 

Sidley now has a new sandstone church. 


Sidley new sandstone church. 


Village photos kindly loaned by Stanley Cheese, whose 
family are some of the oldest known in the village. 
The Mill, by courtesy of Bexhill Building Society. 
Sidley photo, by Rodger Shoesmith. 
Other drawings, Stories, Memories. GORDON CAREY. 


True Story and Memories: GORDON CAREY. 
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